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MORE COUNTING-OUT RHYMES. 

The publication of my " Counting-out Rhymes of Children " (Lon- 
don, 1888), and the reviews of the same in home and foreign jour- 
nals, led to the receipt from friendly correspondents of quite a 
number of additional rhymes. In that volume I endeavored to show 
the wide distribution of the custom of counting-out among civilized 
and semi-civilized nations, to demonstrate its great antiquity and 
to establish a relation between the doggerels and the magic for- 
mulae of sortilege and divination current in the Middle Ages. The 
collection of 877 doggerels embraced specimens in the following 
languages : Penobscot, Japanese, Hawaiian, Marathi, Romany, 
Arabic, Turkish, Armenian, Bulgarian, Modern Greek, Swedish, 
Portuguese, Spanish, Basque, Italian, French, Dutch, Platt-Deutsch, 
German, and English ; to these I am now able to add Chinese, Ko- 
rean, Hungarian, and Croatian. 

My correspondents wrote from points as widely separated as Tas- 
mania, Cape Town, the Faroe Islands, the Scilly Islands, the Chan- 
nel Islands, Germany, and Italy, besides several States of the Union ; 
they reported variants of the doggerels printed, and contributed 
about one hundred new ones. Some of the variants from English 
sources were made up of combinations of portions of one doggerel 
joined to parts of another, and illustrate the difficulty encountered, 
when making the collection, of determining the original form of a 
series of variants ; obviously it is often impossible to ascertain the 
standard, the form being dependent upon individual caprice. 

In referring to divination by rods, mention might have been made 
of the story of Aaron's rod, that alone of the twelve rods of the 
tribes of Israel " brought forth buds and bloomed blossoms," when 
placed in the tabernacle of the congregation before the testimony 
(Numbers xvii.). Analogous to this is the budding of Joseph's rod, 
on the occasion of his betrothal to the Virgin Mary (" Evangelicum 
de nativitate Mariae," cap. vii., viii.). 

Belcher's Biography of George Whitefield gives an interesting 
case of sortilege practised by the Rev. John Wesley, of the variety 
known as rhapsodomancy. " The eminent evangelist, George White- 
field, sailed from England for Georgia in January, 1738, on the very 
day that John Wesley arrived from the colony. When Wesley 
landed he found it was still possible to communicate with White- 
field, and the latter was surprised to receive a letter from him say- 
ing : ' When I saw that God, by the wind which was carrying you 
out, brought me in, I asked counsel of God ; His answer you have 
enclosed.' The enclosure was a slip of paper with the words : ' Let 
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him return to London,' which Wesley had obtained by lot, to which 
he had recourse. Whitefield prayed for direction and went on his 
voyage." 

In a personal interview with Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland, he 
indorsed my attempt to link counting-out doggerels with ancient 
magic spells, and he stated he was acquainted with other instances 
than the one I cited : — 

One-ery, two-ery, ickery, Ann, 
Phillicy, phallacy, Nicholas John, 
Queever, quaver, Irish Mary, 
Stinclum, stanclum, buck. 

And this view has been further confirmed by the receipt from Pro- 
fessor Bohuslav Brauner, of Prague, of the following verse, said to 
be an ancient Gothic conjuring oath, and currently used in Bohemia 
as a counting-out rhyme : — 

En, ten, teene, 
Sau, raka, seene, 
Sau, raka, dikita, 
Buja, bouja, bouf ! 

(The vowels have the Italian sound.) 
The rhyme beginning, — 

Eena, deena, dina, duss, 
Cattla, weela, weila, wuss, 

of which there are several variants, is said to be a " half Celtic rhym- 
ing score." (Grant Allen, Scores and Tallies, " Cornhill Magazine," 
1886). 

The counting-out rhyme which I took from the lips of a half-white 
Penobscot Indian of Maine, — 

Ani, kabi, lavis, haklis, untip, 

has been since reported by Mrs. W. W. Brown, of Calais, in a paper 
on " Some Indian Indoor and Outdoor Games of the Wabanaki 
Indians," printed in the "Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada, 1888." She gives it the form : — 

Hony, keebee, laweis, agles, huntip, 

which differs but little from the Penobscot. The game in which 
this phrase is used has already been described in the Journal of 
American Folk-Lore (vol iii. pp. 71 and 296, 1890). 

Mr. Stewart Culin, President of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
in his remarkable work, " Korean Games," x gives examples of count- 
ing-out rhymes in Chinese, Korean, and Japanese, showing their 
wide distribution among Oriental people. The following Hungarian 

1 Pages S3 and 54. 
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doggerel I took down from the lips of a little boy, Ferstl Gyula, in 

Budapest : — 

Egyetem, begyetem, tenger, tdncz, 
Hajdu, sokor mit rivancz. 
Nem kivanok, egyebet czak, 
Egy, darab kenyeret. 
Szel, szal, szalma, szll, 
Eczki, beczki, tengereczki. 

As with similar doggerels in other languages, these lines mix non- 
sense with words that are translatable ; lines 2 and 5 are nonsense ; 
the meaning of the rest is as follows : " Egyetem " = university ; 
"tenger" = more; "tancz" = dance; "sokor" = brother-in-law; 
" rivancz " = what wilt thou; "kivanok . . . darab" = I wish only 
one more piece of bread ; " sz61 " = the wind ; " szal " = a thread ; 
"szalma" = straw. 1 

Other Hungarian counting-out rhymes have been communicated 
to the Journal of American Folk-Lore, by A. G. Gerster, (vol. ix. 
p. 297). 

The eminent folk-lorist, Dr. Friedrich S. Krauss, of Vienna, whose 
acquaintance with thirteen languages current in southeastern Eu- 
rope gives him great linguistic advantages, has given several rhymes 
in use by the Slav people ; in the following, used to count out the 
fatal number thirteen, the words are meaningless : — 

Ena, vena, vukla, tena, 
Tan, to, krisi, plot, 
Mili not, ge, gu, got ! 

The following is reported from Istria : — 

Jenoga, doakute, trikute, ciceri, pega, lega, smokva, lokva, denjo, die. 

This may be translated, but all the words are corrupted by child- 
talk:— 

Of one, twice, thrice, four, five, six seven (figs), eight (puddle), nine, ten. 
Another from Istria : — 

Pen, pen, penica, 

Jajerova, korica ; 

Stan' glat, man' glat, popecak ; 

Stara baba, va dolac. 

Some of this is gibberish and some is translatable: "Jajerova 
korica " = egg-shell ; " stan' glat " = begin to look ; " man' glat" = 
to look at me; " popecak " = earthen panes of a stove; "stara 
baba " = old wife. 

The child who draws the lots is called " gaukarica," and a child is 

1 The Hungarian numerals are as follows : — i = egy ; 2 = ketto ; 3 = harom ; 
4 = negy ; 5 = 6t ; 6 = hat ; 7 — het ; 8 = nyolcz ; 9 = kilencz ; 10 = tiz. 
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appointed to make sure that the gaukarica does not cheat. The 
child on whom the word " dolac " falls, runs and is chased by the 
rest ; when caught she is called " stara baba," old wife, and the game 
begins. 

Croatian children, playing the game of " Fledermaus " fbat) employ 
the following for counting-out : — 

Binguli, banguli, prekoncir, 
Cici, pici, temperici. 
Cika, caka, usparaka, 
Jena, vila, a bis paka. 

From Barcelona, Spain, Miss S. C. J. sends me several doggerels, 
of which the following is most characteristic : — 

Una, dona, tena, 

Catona, quina, quienienta, estaba 
La reina en su camaretta. 
Vino, cuadril, telon, cuadrilon 
Cuentalas bien que las doce son. 
Va fuera ! 

From Padua come a number of Italian counting-out rhymes, such 
as the following : — 

Savo, secello de oro piu bello 
De oro piu fin, cente Marin. 

Tre maranse, tre limoni, 

Per andare in ostaria 

Cichete, ciachete, mandalo, via ! 

Pipi, solo, ravasolo, 

Cota, bianca, minisanca, 

Pipi uno, pipi due, pipi tre, 

Pipi quattro, pipi cinque, pipi sei, 

Pipi sette, pipi otto, scarabaccio, 

Citadella, esca, molesca, pela, via ! 

Quala ? Questa ? 

My young friend, E. M. W. W., of Geneva, informs me of a method 
of counting-out current among Swiss children. Three children place 
their hands palms down in contact, one above the other ; one child 
cries : — 

Zig, zag, zou ! 

and all the children drop their hands suddenly, sometimes turning 
their palms up and sometimes retaining the hands in their original 
position. The child caught with his (or her) hand turned in a posi- 
tion contrary to that of the other two is said to be out. The two 
remaining children join hands with a third and repeat the process 
until all have been put out save one, who is then declared to be it. 
Swiss children often adopt another method for determining who 
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shall be it. They join hands in a ring, and dance around, sing- 
ing:— 

Randin, picotin, 

La Marie a fait son pain, 

Pas plus gros que son levain, 

Pugh ! dans l'eau. 

At the word Pugh ! all drop on the ground suddenly and the last 
child down is it. This is used chiefly by little girls. 

In repeating the following, the leader touches the hands of the 
children at each word : — 

Pomme d'arinetti, pomme d'apis, 

Tapis, tapis rouge. 

Pomme d'arinetti, pomme d'apis, 

Tapis, tapis gris. 

A friendly correspondent sends me a number of French dog- 
gerels from Sark, Channel Islands, of which two examples must 

suffice : — 

L'horloge qui sonne 
Par 1, par 2, par 3, par 4, 
Par 5, par 6, par 7, par 8, 
Par 9, par 10, par 11, par 12, 
La vielle bouze. Va-t'-en ! 

Un I et un L ma tante Michelle, 
De"robe des figues nouvelles. 
Ne passez pas par mon jardin 
Ne cueillez pas mon rosemarin 
Crim, crom, crim. Va-t'-en ! 

From distant Cape Town, Captain T. R. sends me doggerels in 
the Dutch patois spoken by the Boer children ; of these, two speci- 
mens are here given : — 

My Vader bouwde een huis, 

In die huis was een kamer, 

In die kamer was een vrouw, 

In die vrouw was een hart, 

In die hart was een brief, 

In die brief stond geschreeven, 

Jan Karlatyes " Hoender Dief." 

Waar na toe ? 
Na Dantje Roux, 
En dat voor stoeken 
Een dopje te steeken. 

Next to English no language is so prolific of counting-out rhymes 
as German, and to select from the scores in hand those of particu- 
lar interest is difficult : — 

Eckli, beckli, zuckersteckli, 
Ka, ka, si panto, 
Nix, nux, 'naus ! 

Austria. 
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Entli, wentli, witt, witt, witt, 
Witt, witt, witt is David, 
David der is Lamleherz, 
Lamleherz is " Kicsin kert," * 
Kicsin kert is Holzebock, 
Holzebock is steifer Rock, 
Steifer Rock is Blumleinstock, 

Bliimleinstock is draus ! 

Southern Hungary. 

The following shows the influence of child-talk and the languages 
foreign to German in Southern Austria : " Glasl " = glaschen ; " aus- 
sig' sutzt " = ausgesagen ; " I " = Ich ; " kan " = kein. 

Asl, wasl, Thomas wirfs Glas] 

Du und nur der Blasl, 

Wir, wur, aussig' sutzt, 

I und der, der kan Esel ist gibt mehr. 

Eine, kleine Miez-Maus, 
Lief um 's Rathhaus. 
Eins, zwei, drei. 
Du bist davon frei ! 

Ena, tena, tickoletta, 
Aschler, waschler, pumpernelle, 
Pumperdie, pumperda, 
Aschler, waschler, doria. 

Ene, mene, mito, 
Kala, rahda, zito, 
Kala, rahda, esbouquet, 
Eier, weier, weg ! 

Campus hast in kiibel g'schisza, 
Wie vil Nagel ear verbisza, 
Eins, zwei, drei, 
Du bist frei. 

Southern Germany. 

The Dutch rhyme from Cape Town finds its analogue in the 
following German one ; the method of counting one hundred in the 
last line reminds me of a still shorter process current among boys 
in New York city thirty or forty years ago : " Ten, ten, double-ten, 
forty-five, fifteen." This was used in the game of "I spy," and was 
repeated as rapidly as possible by the boy who shut his eyes and 
promised " not to look " while he counted one hundred, the other 
children thus securing time in which to conceal themselves. The 
German doggerel runs thus : — 

In meines Grossvaters Garten stand ein Baum, 
In dem Baume lag ein Nest, 

1 Hungarian for " Little garden." 
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In dem Neste lag ein Ei, 

In dem Eie lag ein Brief, 

In dem Briefe stand 's geschrieben, 

Wer auf bundert kommt muss kriegen, 

10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, 100. 

The English rhymes, if their gibberish may be called English, 
come from the ends of the earth as well as from home. The follow- 
ing selection shows their geographical distribution and the variety 
of form, a variety which seems to be limited only by the imagina- 
tion. 

Indy, tindy, allego, Mary, 

Ax, too, allego, slum. 

Orgie, porgie, peeler gum. 

Francis, itty, gritty, itty, 

Gralum, joodlum, pipes. 

New Town, Tasmania. 

Eena, deena, dina, doe, 
Kattler, weena, wina, woe, 
Each speech must be done, 
Ten and eleven are twenty-one. 

Cape Town. 

House to let, inquire within, 
People left for drinking gin. 
Drinking gin and taking snuff, 
Don't you think that 's bad enough ? 

Cape Town. 
Ing, ping, piparsling, 
Nelja, pelja, suga, luga, 
Santa, piva, hiva, diva, 
Dapa, krets. 

Stromoe, Faroe Islands. 

Amka, marieka, dronneka, dross, 
Skyttel, piper, foss. 
Bim, bam, rottingang, 
Ess, pess, aff ! 

Stromoe, Faroe Islands. 

Onery, two-ery, ickery, Ann, 
Fillicy, fallacy, Nicholas Jan. 
Crinkum, crankum, Irish Mary, 
Stinkum, stankum, buck ! 

Scilly Islands. 
Dip! 

Ickery, ahry, oary, ah, 
Biddy, barber, oary, sah. 
Peer, peer, mizter, meer, 
Pit, pat, out one ! 

Penzance, Cornwall. 
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In Cornwall, England, children have a way of casting lots, de- 
scribed to me thus : A pebble, or other small object, is held in the 
closed fist, both hands are made to revolve rapidly over each other, 
and they are then suddenly placed on a table one above the other ; 
the child saying : — 

Handy, pandy, whiskey, wandy 
Which hand will you have, 
Top or bottom ? 

The following is used in Cornwall, England, as a spell for seeking 
something lost : — 

Vezey, vazey, vum, 
Buckaboo has come. 
Find if you can and take it home, 
Vezey, vazey, vum. 

Eeny, weeny, winey, wo, 
Where do all the Frenchmen go ? 
To the East and to the West, 
And into the old crow's nest. 

Shropshire. 

Timothy Titus took two ties 

To tie two tups to two tall trees, 

To terrify the terrible Thomas a Tullamees. 

O, U, T spells out goes he ! 

Shropshire. 

Fire ! Fire ! says Obadiah. 

Where ? Where ? says Stephen Clare. 

Behind the rocks, says Doctor Fox. 

Put it out, says Sammy Doubt. 

'T was never in, says Jimmy Trewin. 

That 's a lie, says Jacky Treffry. 

Falmouth, England. 

Zeenty, teenty, fickety, fell, 
Zell, dell, domen, ell, 
Zirky, pirky, tory, roke, 
Zam, tam, rotten stoke. 

Scotland. 

Prinkushun, velvet cheer, 
Christmas comes but once a year! 
When it comes we turn the spit, 
I brent my fingers, I feel it yet. 
The cat's paw flew over the table, 
The cat began to play with the ladle. 
In came Tush, ken ye me ? 
I 'm the constable, can't ye agree ? 
Ha'penny pudd'n, ha'penny pie, 
Stand ye out by ! 

Scotland. 
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I-rum, bi-rum, bimberlock, 
Six wires to the clock ; 
Hitspin, turnawin, 
Tiffy, taffy, out and in. 

Somerset, England. 

There was a little waterman 

Who wore a red coat. 

Up stairs, down stairs, do you want a boat ? 

Penny on the water, tuppence on the sea, 

Threepence on the railway, 

Out goes she ! 

London. 

Joe, Joe lost his toe 
In the battle of Mexico. 

Western Pennsylvania. 

Old Father Niberty 

Dander scribberty 

Cat kill away. 

Kill away cat with your long pair of guilders. 

Huckabullroy, what call you this 

But your gigglety moy. 

New Hampshire, 1815. 

Rye, chy, chookereye, chookereye, 

Choo, choo, ronee, ponee, 

Icky, picky, nigh, 

Caddy, paddy, vester, 

Canlee, poo. 

Itty pau, jitty pau, 

Chinee Jew. 

Pontius Pilate, King of the Jews, 
Sold his wife for a pair of shoes. 
When the shoes began to wear 
Pontius Pilate began to swear. 

Sam, Sam, the soft soap man, 
Washed his face in a frying pan, 
Combed his hair with a wagon-wheel, 
And died with a toothache in his heel. 

Western Pennsylvania. 

H. Carrington Bolton. 
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